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ABSTRACT " • . _ . r _ 

* thebfetifeal iodel of tafnoyer in, work organizations 
iras applied to t§e college student dropout pro at a la^sr 
■idwgstern land, grant university^ T^^ BSi freshaen iroien sub ject* 
TO«pl.eted«a guistionnaire that in^ aeasures for iS ittdepehdeht * 

▼artftblest grades, practical value, deveiopient/rbutinizatibn* 
instrunental coMunication, participation, intef cation ^ (foarsesi 
distributive iustice, cai pus organizations » bppbttunity* iaf riage^ 
satisfsctionr intent to leave* it was project ed that 12 deteriinants 
wduld influence s^isfactibn^ intent to leave an^ out in a 

causal sequence* The abdelv as estiaat analysis and 

■ttl*; tple regressibiii Jf ine variables were rantced- by total- qausal 
ef fectSi -FroB higt to^lo^^ tntent^^tb leave, grades* ^ 

practical: valuer opportunity^ farriage, satisfaction , caapas 
organizattonsi courses^ and parttcipatioa. The^^^^^ data were 
obtJiined for spring and fall sef esters 19-79 and spring. 1980*. it Is 
suQoested that the attrttion iodel, based on the Price^^Haeller aodel. 
of turnover is rork organ izations^ - i«s suppbrted^by estaation 
procedures, and that auchca^ be learned ?bbut student behavior froa 
*he study bfeaplbyee behavibr. The chief difference between the 
findings for p^ice^ and H^e^ study was iaothe 

ef fectiver^es g o f intention as an intervening variable tb Influence 
drbpout or turnbver decisions. One reason for this di£fereace is 
probably due to the shorter tiae dnterTal for students tSani for 
eapiovee^ bet wein gathering the data br^ the aeteratnant^s and the data 
on drspbtits.. tSWf ' , ; 
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TH^ .XpPLICOTION op A MODEL OF TORNO^ 
fK)Rk ORGANIZATIONS TO THE STUCOlf ATTR^TIi^ PROCESS 



-d 



~ABS73tftiCT 




A theoretical nibdel of turnover lii work OTgahlzatibiis was applied to the 



-^rbpout process by' qaestionnaijfe from 854 freshmen women 

at a major midw!sstern 3^d-grant university- questionnaire included Veasures 



for the fbiirteen ix^epexident variables in. the snodel. Twelve d$teradn|uits were 
expected influence satisfactiohV intent to leave # arid dropout in* a causal 
sequence. The model was estimated using path analysis and multiple degression. 



Nine* variables were ranked by t2>tal causad effects. From high to low, these 
were: intent to leaver grades^ practical value, opfortuMty, mz^ satis^ 
faction/ campus organizations f 90urfl|esr .«a^ CR^^« .48J . 
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TSE MPPtiCftTI^ OP A MODEL C F ftomiO^R IN _ 
■ ^iimK bRG^IZ%I^€»IS TO 0^ SlUDEin ^!^tION PROCESS 



Intr o duction 



A case h2irdly heed be developed for the inmrtahce p stodying student 



attrition in this periS of a shrinking pooi of 



levels c>f paranoia 2dx>ut the ispacts decreas^ Enrollments joay have on the 
existence of insiitutibn^. Vljiicii^s the attrition' proce3^ nay alleviate 

some of the anxiety pte^rit amph^^ f^nilty ajod acfeihistratbrsy but more in^r^ 



students and high 




tantly^ tiiis msierstanding will alldw ins^tutiosal personnel to intervene in 
coherent fashion to reduce dros^tit. 

Di^overihg the reasons Mtiy students leave 4h ihstitutibh has long been of 
interest to scholars in ^e field (Asti^^ 1975; Cppe etxid Banna^ 1§?5; Heywbd, 
1971; knoell, 1960; Pant^ges and Cre^n,' 1978; Pascarella, 1980; Sexton,- 1965; 
Spady; 1970; Stamaerslcill, 19>62r Tihtb, 1975) . Th4 lack of theoretical models 



ttb describe the attrition process^ loudly decried fh the 1960'^ and 70' s 



(Khdellr 



«19^; Spady ^ 1970; Vantages and Creedon, 1978) has jbeen partially alleviated 
by the work of Spady (1970)^ Tinto (1975), Pascareltla (1980), Aid Be an {iL981a) 



The use of theoretical models is greatly desired, s:.hce theory guides research 
and brings some degree of cd^:)s tso the chaotic axxc y of variables avail/Ible to 
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the researcher of dropouts 

One obvious place to look^^fi^r models f^ch may 
process is at; the literature bh turnover in ^^k brgihizatibhs. The afssumptibh 

■_ ■ _ ^ __■ ' ' _ ' 'j-::^. ■__ _ 1_ _ 1 _A 

is made that members leaving an brgaztization may do, so for' similar reasons^ 

: _ ; • \i , _ 

regardless of irtiether it is ah e3q>loyee le2nring a «bdc orgcmization/Zor a student 

•" ' -• ^- - • -■ . -*. «i» 

— -I ~ ■■ > _ 



generalise to the attrition 



ni 



^ • 



leaving, a college' or university. Price (1977) provided a major review of t±e 
literat:u£e related tb turndver iii work organizations, and Price and Mueller 
{in press) • have rfevised and expazkled. Price's \5rigihal model based on ah extch- 
'•-Isive empirical investigation. It is tixis nfedei of turnover that forms the basis 
for the industrial model of student attrition to be estimated in this paper. 

_ __ _ ' _ _ ^ ' • . __ , '. _ 

: There are* two iiajor purposes to this paper. .The' first is tt) describe the " 
industfiai model of student attrition^ how It was derived from the Price/Mueller 
model, and review some feievant literature, ^e. second is to estimate the 

model r and to identify the relative impbrtkiice of the different variables in 

_ .'- . • - ■ , 1* 

^ - ' - - ' - / 

th€5 model in explaining the criterion r dropout. Some implications for future 

^'.^^..j... _„ - ■ . • ' 

research and practical considerations wiii be discussed. 

_ ' *^ ■ * 

The Industrial Model of Student ^ttritioft ' 

The causal model of tiirnover deveib{^ by Price and Mueller (in press} 

contains eleven determinants^ and S»6 intervening variables. / Job satisfaction 
*^ ' " . 

and intent to stay (identical .but opposite to "intent to leave") are expected 

to intervene between ^veral of . the determinants and turnover, with satisfaction 

ca^aiiy prior to intent. Accbrdii^ to Price and Miieller: 

* Mterhative jobs putside toe to^itai (opportunity) serve to increase 
directly the amount of turnover^ Seven determinants have an indirect 
X impact oh turnover thrdiigh job satisfaction. itepetitiW worfc (routin*- 
izatioh) decreases job sat4.sfactidh# whereas |>articipating in job- 
related decisions (participation) \ beihg informed about job-related 
4<?g^o<f •(Tn<r^frP"<=^Ti^^l c6mmuzu.cati6h) ^ having close £fr lends ^i^lpyed 
by the same organizatioir (integration) -9 receiving good pay, i>eihg 
fairly compensated (distributive justice) having an opportunity to 
obtain a tetter job in the .<>rganization — all operate to increase job^ 
satisfaction. And as joH satisfaction increases, individuals evidence ' 
greater intent to stay with the prgariizatibh.. ^^rHree determinants have 

indirect impact oh turnover through ihteht to stay. _ Increased 
dedication to bccupatioheUL standards of peirfbrmahce and geheral occu- 
pational socialization serve^ to decrease intent^ whereas 
obligations to local kin serve to increase intent to sfiay.^ ^ Finally^ 
the model indicates^that intent to stay has a direct negative impact 
on turnover (in press:3j (parenthetical nptes added) 

The model consists of seven variables relat^ to the ihteractibh of the 



'individual with the drganizatidh (the seyeh variables; ihfluenciJ^ satisfactibii) ; 
three variables ifelated to tihe brgahizatiohal environment roppbrtuhity^ inexiiber- / 
ships :±n professionid 'ox^^^ ^d kinship responsibiiity) ; one "background" 

variy3ie, generalized training ^ .i^ch ind3c:<3t)ds the educational level attained 
before the time the respondent cdinpletes the questionnaire^ axKl the twb^^iiiter- 
vening variables^ satisfaction and intent to stay. These thirteen variables 

. and their linkages constitute the causal niodel of turnover, ft substantial amount 
of jsupportihg evidence^ in the 'form of major and minor reviews of the literature 

'and empirical studies were cited in creating the model (Price^ 1977:66-91f Price 
and ftueiier^ in press) . It is this mbdei, tSeSi ^at for^ the point of departure 
for the development ?>£ the industrial model of student attriti^. ^ 



the 
has 



. 'y The iru^ustrial model of student a^tri-tioh term usei interchangeably with ; 
"dropout") closely parallels the I^ice/Suelier model of turnover.' The criterion 
yariable, dropout is defined:- as ^e cesstrtion of individual student enroiiment 
in, ^'particnilaar 'ihstitU^ The unit of analysis is that of a single insti- 

tution. The study focuses oh the individual student's interaction with a par- 
tic alar institution ^ and thus is cbnsisteSt with the e^ifical studies 6& 
Roobmaii (1972) who used the "person-role ,fit" theory , and BecOt used a syn- 
Lie model of student attrition (Bean, 198i). The model developed here also ^ 
much in ^common with that of Bean (1980). The Structure of the nkxiel is 
similar, -except' for the elimination of the background variables^ and the vari- 

'abl|s included, here were indicated by Price antj Mueller's (in press) newer: work. 

^' , ^ _ _ " - • _ _ _ ■ ' " 

The industrial model of student attrition is presented j.n Figure 1. Defini- 

>' '• ' * 

tioSs for the vatriabies are presented in Table 1 . ^©le stxucture of the model 
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FiarHE 1 aril TABLE 1 



INSEKT ABOUT HERE. 



is taken directly from i the Price/Mueller model; however; several important sub- 
stitutidiis of variables are laade in order to wak& "the model inore appropriate 
for "the study of students rather than eii^lbyees. ^tisfaction with beihg^ a 
student is substituted for job satisfacti6n> and intent to leave is used in 
' -place of intent to stay, which results in the relatiosiiship betwcfen intent to 
leave and dropout being positive, and between satisfaction and intent to leave 
being negative. The ordering of the variables/ with sat isf at t ion pS^ceedihg 
intent to ieave, v^ch is the. of the criterion, is idehti-r 

cal to the model of/ turnover, in the model of turnover, seven exogenous vauriables 
are expected to have a direct iii^ct oh satisfaction. Five or these seven 
(rbutinization, participation, instrumental aMnmuhicatioh> ihtegrat;ioh and dis- 
tributive justice) 2u:e identical for each nrodei, although operatibnaii zed slightly 
differeritly^ Pay, assumed to be t>rie of the most important' influences on job 
satisfaction^ does hot occur specif icalj.y fdipstudeKts* w^ hot "paid" in the 

sense -that an employee is pai3 for accc»nplishihg certain "^sks. ^Itoee^surrogate ^ 
measures for pay are included in this. stady\(^ades; practical vii^^ develo^ent). 

- • - ^ - . - i ■ ■ - ' - J, ^ 

The ratipnale and- suf^rtihg /evidence for- th surrogate measuresrxs presented ^ 

y - ■ J _ . . . _ ^_ ____ _ _ _ . _ 

elsewhere (Bean^ 1978 : 24-32^) > and will only be briefly su mmar ized hjere. Grades 



represent what Tinto (1975:104) called an '*«ctrinsic-^^to^d" vSiich> as tangible 

^ ' ' - ^' _ _ • _ • / , ' ^ ^ _ _ - ' I . , ' ■ _ 

resources^ cotild be utilize for future educational and career mobility, fts such, 

^ - - -r^i '- . — - 

they are perhaps ^he closest surrogate to pay in wrk brgahizations.^Spady (1970) 
elaborates: - ^A.- 
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• • • g^rades represent the most con^icuous form of reward, ^ey 
are basically extrinsic and are used as tangible resbia^s in the 
(|uasi-<>cct^tibhal role^Iaying of the career-oriented ^student in 
his hegbtiatibhs fbr improved c^apbrtuhity for success. 'v(p. 77) 

The prabtical ^^ue of one's education us^ as a surrogate measure fbr pay 

indicates the degree of belief that one's education will lead to future en^loy- 

meht and thus future paV* « As such it can be considered as access to future pay 



based bh current activities. Kaaens (1968) isolated a variable strongiy associ- 
ated with college size and qiality. , It was the student's linage of future careers 
in the ebbnomy^ or the "pay-^ff* of cbiiege. - 

- The data MKJbrted 6 intention that higher quality and larger 
schools ihcreaTO tJie Claris view of their occui»- 

tiohal and ecohognic' 3t>ructare and enhsmce their belief that the ^ uden t ^_ 
role at ti^ir^coiiege ia tiie most effect enter these careirsT^ ~~ 

tiiereby ioi^ring the rate of dropout at Uiese schools, (p. 683) 

The psychological assun^tioh necessary for the proposition that higher iev^s 

pf practical value will probably lead to lower' levels of attrition is that it 

is desirable- for one's education to lead to future employiaent.: If a student 

enrolled at a pollege believes that the instittitibh is providing such ah edii- 

cation, this will restat ih^ ah increase in the student'^ satisfaction ^th the 

institution. 

The /final pay-surrogate measure is self -development, i^reaa ah en^lbyee 
^seeks some measure of immediate extrinsic reirard for, work > students seek personal 
develofsient—the attainment of a set of ^iiis ^siic^ as piroblem-solvihg; judg- 
, ment, and interpersonal skills) ^xiseful to future CT^ildy^rs. ' Altiibugh • the develop- 
ment of these skills may appear to be motivated intrinsic heeds^ ohe can * ' 
assume that tlx>se who develop certain skills as a result, of theix formsd. education 



jobs^than those 
albeit ihdirectly> 



will have a better chance of getting :»^keeping higher paying 
who, lack these skiMs. Thus, the development of these skills^ 
is related to future pay, arui will be cbhsidered^-^s^ a pay surrcgate measure for 

the pui^se bf this study. Again, development is ^^cted to act through satis- 

" . _ _._/> ■ -_ ' ' ■ . ' 

faptibn in influencing dropouts 

In addition to these eight determinants, two others, courses irki member- 

. _ ^ - ______ ^- - - - _ •_ ^ __ 

ships in cao^us .organizations, are expected to influence satisfaction and thus 

drbpbut.' t^e fifst, courses, is taken to be a measure of job content. This 

variable is viewed, as being analogous to the "work" ,face^ pf the Jbb Descriptive 

... - ■ ■ : ; • ■ ^ ' * 
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Index aeveieped by Smi£h» Kendall^ Haiin (1^9). Having' the courses one 
wahts to take at an institution should be similar to haVing a job Whose" tasks 
one wants, to perftstin, in either casev, one' s Mtisf action should increase as 
th? desirability of task or course content ■increases. ' 

_ . Ttie second variable,, nemberships in caSpus brganizatibns , is ^analogous , 
to what Pjrice and . Miller (in press) called pfofeisionaa^iOT. Professionalise ' 

was operatiqnaiiied by the nuinbei: of m«Serfhips Si professional associations^ . 

and how often one "attends these meetings. Professidhalism was expected to have 

a negative influence on intent to -stay. M^nber ships in canpui organizations Ws 

• ^ '_ : ' i 

ope^ationalized by the nuinber of these memberships. Because campus organizations 
are internal to tfe ihstituticm^H these memberships would be ejqjected to have a 
negative influence on intent to J^eave , effect opposite thit bf p^ofessibnalism. 
- Memberships in voluntary su^its within an organization would suggest that a \ 
pefsOH is satisfied with the 6rgaSiiatibn, (that is, voluntarily increases isai- 
vidual-organiEatioSai exchanges^ and wfeuld increase what Tinto (1975) called •. 
social integration. 

■ . _ ^ " . . * ■ ' ' ' - 

The Price/Mueller model has one additional variable ejqsec ted to influence 

. _ " ■ .A " • ■ 

satisfaction: promoftional: opportunity. This variable wa^bt included in the 
model of student att|rition. One analogy might be being "pfomot^d" from the " 
fresianan class to the TOphcanbre class., ^is triable does nist seem to have the 
same content as prbmbBonal bpportoifity. Generalized trairuhg. Ws" aiifeSer / ' 
variable: gmitted from I the attj^itioh.nssdel. This Variable w^ b^feiationalized 
by^henurse^^evel of I training 1^ high school diploma,- ft. ft. degree, etc.). 
Since nearly eT)«ryohe in college hai a high school diploma, the variable v«$uld . 
for all practicai purposes be ;a"uhity, and leiid hbthir^ to the uhd^staiSing^ 



of the attrition process; • • - ' . / ' " 

The remaining two v^i^es. Kinship- responsibility and opportunity, were 

' ■ • • • 1 .1 



Q 



> - 



inciwied In the noael in nDdiflcd for«» The opportunity Variable wis chAnged 

* 

from opporttinity to get another 36b to opipbrtunity to. transfer to another cpilegei- > ' 
III the industrial model of student attrition, 6»brtxinity is assuned to' influence 1 * 

^both intent to leave and attrition directly. This assunptibh is made bepause 
people would probably hot intend to leave unless they have explored alternative 
roles in the work environment^ and thus opportunity would infiuenaB intent as well * 

' as influencing dropout direcU.y. Kinship responsibility in the Prite/^ui^er • 
model indicates the level of responsibility one has to a spbt^e ^ahd ch^/i^eh > 
and the importance of .being a good ^use and parent. Since married students 

\«re excluded from this study (due to their ^aii numbers) , this variable was 

^ ^ _^ _ _ _ _ _ ■ _ . 

bperatibnalized by asking 'about the likelihood that a student would marry before 

. J' • __r _ ____ . . , 

graduating. It is assumed that the more likely one is to meunry^ the more likeiy 

■ , ^ . . 't 

one would be to intend to leave school or actually drop but either to ^move with 

the' spouse tb a new ibcation^ or to work full-time to support the spptise. Thus, 

_ _ ,___'_>__ v _ _ ^ , _ _ _ 

likelihood of iaarryihg is ea^^ected tb have a pbsitive iiiiE>act oh intent to leave 
and dj^'bpbut. , . ^ ' • * , • 

Severstl characteristics of the Price/Mueller mod^l deserve special' 
attention. Tto begin with. Price arid Mueller atte^^ted tb create ah inclusive ^ 

' -_ - _' . - _ _r_ ' \- " ' ^ 

model -^-biie cbhtaihihg a cbmprehehsive set bf vairiablesc. aixi not variables of 
just bne type^ Ipce pay ^^iabies. Second, the linkages in their model are 

: _ — — » — — ^"^^ _ - -^ -- - - -. --' 7 — *__ 

recursive, that is, there is a one-way directional causality. Third, the linkages ' 

'_ _ _ _ •* - _ _ _ * - 

are positive or negative, linear as oi^sed to hbh-lihear^ ahd additive as bj^sed" 

----- ' ^ . '•<'• - 

to imiltiplicative. The bausal ordering in their model is based primarily' on 

Price's (19773 extensive review of the literatures . The \bne major reyisibn to , . ; 

the original I^ice model involved tlie addition of ihteift tb stay as ah ihter-- 

vening variable between jbb satisfaction and turhbver. This addition was based 

i _ ___ ' ' - : • ' _ t • 

Oft the recent work of Porter and his colleagues (Porter et al;, 1974; Steers, [, • 

• ' ' •' * ' , _ • ' * 

' ' - • , ... 

^ .- * - < - 
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1977rP6rtir ;it al.* 1976; ihd Kbcfi jtnd Sti««i: if78j.viind Mobiir (Mobteir; i977> 

• ■ . ^ . _ . _ >.'->.•■•.-(■' 

)t6bl<iy •t mi.i i97i) . Firfaiiy, th«ix modal ii de«ned "tantativei* and «tii ■- ■ 

ondoubtediy bo revised further as th« results fron empirical Itudies are evalu^ 

^id; '■■ ^' • . ^ /. : ' • 

As has described^ the iK>del of* attrition to be estintated ^ this paper 



shares the structural characteriitics with th^ Price/Mueller models ahd differs 

- ■ ' - . :^ .... " 

only in the inclusion of substitute variablejai (e.g.> gvedesf practical value and 

-_ ■-: - . _ ■ * ■ _ ' _ ^ 1_ _/ ^ _^ ^ 

develbpiaeht ^6r pay) ^ the exclusion of two variables %^ch seem inapprx)prtate 
jpr^^tibnai opportunity and general tra3Lnin9) ^ and the -addition Qf the %^iable 
courses as being ^alogous to jbb content in influencing satisftctioh. ' The 

industrial model of attrition shares .much in conmoh with dtber mo^el^ of st^^ent 

, • ' ' _ '. • ■_ * _ ■ - '^-j S-^-^' —'- " 

attrition : (Spady, if 7C^ Bean; 1980, 19Si2^# in eaah of these mbdel^, 

a^ group of variatdes based on tlwt background d^f th^ - student rand the stx^ent's . 

interaction with the ihstitutlcyi^ were eaqpected to ihfluexKfe satisfaction {or 



other attittides)^ which ixt turn ix^rej^sed, ixtstitutipnai cctanitsient ' (^rtdch was 

. •• _■ ■■ ■ f> ' . . . ^ :. • . 
■_0_ _ _ _ ^: _ ^ _ _ . _ ^ -^^ ' _ - •_ ._ 

similar to the. ihteht to leave' variable) ,* which ini^^iat^y prece^^ dropout; \ 
The main d]i^^£eirei^es with the paaft^odels are: the exclusion of background ^ - ^ 
variable s_^pJ^Mt]^CTX^ char^ptefistics) ; the ^ecifxcation of intention (ks 

Opposed &> institutional ^omitmetft) as • the innediate precursor pt^ attrition 
(true also in' Bean, i9jiia);^t)le identification o'f ^>ecific liiteractibhs with the 
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brgajQ^izatdon as determinants of satisfaction {Spa<^ and Tihtb used a more "dmhi- 

^s" variables^ such as nonative cong^^ence) ; and a clearly ^specified bne-^y 

^ V -* - . - ■ - - -■■ '- ^ r .. . ^ 

caus^ ordering, which ^s sooeirtiat tinclear in theSpaidy and Tin to models « 

£ven with these differences, is felt ti^it industj;ial' m^ of j student 

attrition is cdc^lementary to^ axid not contr£idii(tozir toy^ these previous mddels. 

Further support for thje inclusion of this ^et of "variables as determinants of 

* - ^ .^ :. _ • . . _ _ _ .J. _ : • 

Student kttrlti<^n is presented elsei^re {^an, 1978, 1979} . 



; \ J?*t« for this study wer# collactad /uaiitg a two-step lohgitudihal grbcess. 
In :tfi« first ;atep^ an instroaentr d«v^ioped and pilot tested dh three other 
caii5>Sses, was nsaiaed to all frlihmih 'registered at a major midw^stern land-grant 



university dxirihg^t^ {H-4,04S)^. fhe :rate of 



return was 



47 percent. Fr<M the 1#^9 re^ndents, a temogeii^as sui)safi5)le of 876 women 
. wa^ s^iecCM for &e iwl-j^s. Only foneh^wer^ us^^ the sample iised to 

estimate, the Price/>tuellexr model of turribimr was taken from the nursing pro- ^ 
fessibh^ and <x>hsist Hdnbgeneou^ess was desired^ ^ 

eliminate tte* possible ii^uence of o»fouhdiwg variables- (Kerlihger> 1973) i 
^iy women wi» met ^laie te^^ carfterta were ihcljiid^ in the atnaiysis: " 

unmarfxed, full-time- freshmen wxe 21 year>| old pr younger, who ted tiot. 
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transferred from another institution and were U.S; citizeii^. liist^se deletion 
was used to treat the missin|/d^ 820 cases were used in the estimation 

procedures. ; . " j 

The instrument contiiiTOd 98 itw farom wldch measures for the 14 ihdepeh- 

•\ • . -. 

: dent variables used in .the analysis. v^ aSle- st^iis for Uie items are presented in 

_ " \: __ _ _ _ -■ - ' - _ ^ ^_ ^ ^ . 

.Table 1. The majority of these it«ns were IdJcert scaled ranging from "a very • 

. - - - , - '_ _ "N ■ . ■ ' ^ * ■ . ■ • * 

small _^tfet>" scored.!^ ^tb "a. very large extent,*^ scorei 5. Other questions 

asked for factual .information^ suoh as university grades aiid the number bt ' • 

' * . ' - . * ** 

memberships in C2impus.orgtoizalJ.ohs. It»s assumed to measure the same construct 
were ccinbihed using the'f^ihcipl^ of factor-based composites (Kito and Mueller^ 

' i9?S^% Factor analysis, using tite varimax criterion and orthogonal ro^tibh^ ' 

* __ j: [ rs .'- - *• • • --• 

was also used to assess concurrent axxi cbnvergeht Vaiidit^^ \^ch was ,found to , • 

- ' ■ ' ^ ' / ' ^ ■■_ * , • . ' > • ' 

be aaequate (Cai^biell aiid Fxskit 1959 J. Eleven detexminants^were cbnstnict^^ 
from the use^df more than one it^ (see 7^ie 1), and three .trades, courses^ 
ca^us organizatiOTs) wef e indicated by single rtea&s.. The reliability: of the 
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nnilti-item iwiicies was measured by erbnbach:*i coefficient aiph^, arid averages 
.79, which is near the ievei of ;80 suggested by Nimriaily for basic research 
(if67). , f^ur TOasures had reliability coefficients below -86 (rbutinization 
(.75), marriage (•66) / integration i.64j , and distributive justice (.54). 
Seven measures had reliability coefficients at .80 or above (in tent to leave 
6; 96), practical value (.91), satisfaction (♦87) ^ ^development (.87) , iristrijraental 

coOTnunicatioh (.83), participation (.82), and opportunity (.80). ; - 

" 

The second step in data collection was to discover ^o had dr<^>ped but ' of 

, school between i^rii, 1979 and March, 1980. Data regarding dropout was taken . 

from registration tapes for ^rihg semester^ 1979, fall 1979, ind spring 1980. 

Of the tbtal list of 876 women selected fbr the analysis, 12 were deleted > 

because the identificatibn nxSber on their questionnaire did not match ID num- 

befs for registered students during spring semester^ 1979. Anbther 10 were 

deleted because they were stopbuts, not registered for fall of 1979, isit registered 

fbr spring of 1980. Of the f^^ning §54 women, 687 (80.4%) were coiitihuously 

registered for these three semesters, ^ axSi considered: "stayers.- These students 

scoresi "0" on the dropout s^ia^^ there were 125 women \^ failed to register 

for either , fall of 1979 br spring bf 1980 laiio were scored 2, and 42 (4.9%) who 

were registered in the fail of 1979, but were not in March of 1980 (scored i). 

Thus 20 percent of the sub3ects dropped but during the year -^en the data was 

gathered:, talt because bf the scoring methbd, the mean for the dropout variable 

is .34 (1125 X 21 + (42 x i))/854 « .34). ^ A similar metlK)d of scbr^^ the 

dependent variable ras used by Spady (1971). The rationale for this scbringf 

method is that attitudes arid intentions change bver time, and although one may 

be able to accurately predict behavibr based on intentions for a short time* 

^ 

as time gbes on intentions effe^ on: belkvior diminishes. Thus* behavibr meas- 

« ■ • 

ured near ^en an attitudinal or intent ineasure is taken should be weighted more 



The data were analyzed using 'moltiple regression analysis and path analysis. 

1 - _ __ __ _ _- _ _- ^ _ _ " _ _ _ _ _ _ 

Path analysis is a statistical procedure which can be used to estiinate the param- 

^ers of the nbdeir that is'^ the dire^ and ii^irect effects of the variables 
^ a syst^ whose causaf seqiaence has already been estaJblished (Land, 1969; 
Kerliiiger and Pedhazjir, 1973; Asher, '1976). The paths indicated in Figure 1, 
as well as thc^ iin|^icit in mpdol ^but not connected by £Lh arrow, will be 
estimate&T B^^se the*Bibdei is recursive # ordinary l^ast squares regression 
analysis can bemused to estimate, the path values. Path values are the standardized 
partial regre3|ibh coefficients (beta weights). The effects cbef ficif^Sls (Lewis- 
Beck^ ^1977; Levds-Beck and Mohrr 1976) represent the to-^al effect of 2m indepen- 
dent varia^e cmd the dependent vauriable^ These effects can be deccxnposed into 
the direct effect, and indirect effects through the intervening variables (satis-^ 
faction aiid intent to leave) irtiich are placed £etwen the exogenous variables 
^ and dropout. The indirect effect of satisfaction is calculated through intent 
to leave. Direct ef£ects#« indirect effects^ and total causal effects (effects 
coefficients) will be presented in Table 4. 

It should be recalled that an attonpt was staEde to reach ail the women in 
the freshoian class. The total number of women respondents (1,028) %^s rediiced.^ 

to 820 due. to selection criterion^ missing data^ and stc^uts. The use of sighifi- 

i. 

cance tests in the analysis was done in order to avoid making arbitrary assumptions 

Ld-:- 

'^about the importance of variables in ^e model. 

Results 

Table 2 con tains the zero^rder correlations for all the variables in the 
model; All but six of these correlations are below .3, and five of these six 
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«, __. _ ______ _ __ ___ _ _ _ 

v^^rreiatidiis above .3 fall between .3 and .4. The highest correiatibii (.673) is 

♦ _- . _ _ _ _ : . _ 

between iiiteht to leave and dropout. Thiis^ with a few exceptions , the deter- 
minants are largely^ independent of each others eatd second^ ainong the determinants 
and intervening variables, only intent to leave is highly correlated with drop- 
out. Stated another way, ho variable by itself, except intent to leaver accounts 
for more than 7 percent of the variance in dropout. The, influence of each of 
the determinants in the set on dropout^ will be relatively independent of other " 
influehces, but hone is very large; Table 2 also indicates the m^ahs and standard 
deviations for the variables. . , 

the results for the multiple regressions indicated by, the path model (Figure 
1) are found in Table 3. The convention fras followed that all one-way paths 
implidit in the model were estimated^ hot just those identified by arrows in 

table 3 about here 

the path model • Table 3 contains the beta weights which represent the p^^ 
coefficients for the determinants axid intervening vari2tbies for six regressions, 
in. the first regression, satisfaction, is regressed on the determinants, in 
the second, intent to leave is regressed on the determihahts, and in the third, 
intent is r^ressed oh the determihahts and satisfaction. In the fotirth through 
sixth regressions, dropout is the criiterion. the fourth regression contains 
only the determinants, the fifth contains the determinants and satisfaction, and 
the sixth contains the determihahts, satisfaction and intent to leave. By the 

----- V • " ■ 

addition of the iAtervenihg varieibles^ one bah judge the importance of the added 



variable in increasing the amount of explained variance. Once caxi also assume 
that if a x^riable is signkficahtly related to dropout with ah intervening vari- 
able absent from the equation, tnit loses this significance when theihtervehihq 
variable is added > that the variance originally accounted for when the inter- 
vening variable is absent is subsumed^by the intervening variable when it is 
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present i Finadiy, the regressions which use dropout as. the criterion can be 
used to estimate the relative ingsbrtahce of the independent variables in influenc- 
ing drofout. FiiKiihgs for the -three dependent variables will be presented 
next. 

_ 1 _ _ _ ^ • 

Satis faction , The twelve determiiiknts accounted for 24,3 F>erceht of the 

- variance in satisfaction. The adjusted or "shrunk^- R^, i^^itten "R^*" adjusted 

for-^the degrees of freed^, 4as .232. Nine of the twelve determinants were 

significantly related to satisfaction at the p = .05 level or higher, (in the • 

discussion here, iiiaess otherwise indicated, the number w^iich foiiows the variable 

indicates the path coefficient (standardized partial regression coefficient) 

between the independent variable and the dependent variable.) For the 820 women 

selected for this analysis, in descending order of importance, the nine variables ' 

signifiic^tiy related to satisfaction wefes development {I22I) ; courses (.133); 

% ' ^ ' • 

grades (.129); integration (.093); canpus organizations (.088); distributive 

justice (.086); practical Tmlue^.075); rbutihizatioh (-.065); and participation 
(.064). 

Intent to Leave . The twelve deteritinaints account for 26.6 percent of the 

^ ^ _ _ 

variance in intent to leave (R = .255). With the addition of satisfaction to 

the equation, the R^ increased slightly to account for 27.1 percent of the variance 

-^2^ 

(R =..259). ^ With satisfaction in the equation, the seven variables significantly 
related to intent to leave were, in descending order of importance: practical 
value (-.306); opportunity (.173); marriage (.124); campus organizations (-.i033; 
grades (-.094); satisfaction (-.081); ^nd distributive justice (.066): 

Dropout . The twelve determinants accomited for 17.6 percent of the variance 

_ 

in di'opbut (R = .164). With the addition of satisfactibii to the equation^ the 

2 - 2 

R rose to .183 (R = .170). With the addition of both satisfaction and intent 

' to leave to the equation, the explained variance in dropout rose to 48.6 percent 

* •477). With toth satisfactiont and intent in the equation, in descending 

er|c ' 1§ 
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order of ixnportance, th4 feur variables significantly related to dropout Were- 
intent to leave (.644^ grades (-.139); courses (.079) and marriage (.061). 
When only the distermfnctnts were included in the regression, campus brgariiza- 
tions had a significant negative infiuehce oh dropout. When satisfaction was 

; _ _ _ _ __ <J 

added, satisfaction had a significant negative influence on dropout, courses 

had a significant positive inauence on dropout, but the statistical sighifi- 

__ ]_ _ - 

cance of campus organization? on dropout was lost. When both satisfaction and 

intent to leave are in the equation, practical \^lue# opportunity, and satis- 
faction lose statistical significance. This loss of sighificcuice is due 
to the variance shared ^j^^e determinants and the intiervening variables. 
Intent to leave is said to subsume the variance of those variables such as 
practical value vftich lose significance when intent i± added to the equation.' 
Intent to leave is :shbwh_ to have more than four times the importance of - grades, 
its n€Wirest' rival, in influencing dropout. ^ 

[^gts. Before "pteGeedihg with a discussion of the indi- 



vidual variables irC this model t^e tbtai causal effects will be discussed. 
Itotal effects> sometimes called effects coefficients Ciewis-Beck and. Mbhr* 1976) > 
represent the total influencie of one variable oh another > and can be broken 
down into direct effects and indirect effects. The direct effect between the 
two variables is the path coefficient. The indirect effects calculated through 
an intervening variable, is the product of the path coefficients between the 
determinant and the intervening variable and the intervening variable and the 
depersieht variable. The total effects are thfe sSi of the direct and indirect 
effects. Direct effects, indirect effects via intent .ti^leave, indirect effects 
via intent to leave and satisfaction^^ total effects and a rank order of the 
importaiie of these effects is presented in table 4. Indirect effects through * 



TABLE 4 ABOUT HERE 
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satisfaction were not calcuiat^ because §atisfactibn was not sigttificahtiy 
eclated to dxx^ut when cbhtrollihf statistical^^ for the effects of. intent to. 
leave; deputations of tot£ri effects lead to the follbwihg ranking of the 

. __ ..... ^. . ..... ^ . 

variables: intend to leave (.644); grades (-.206); practical value' (-.181) ; f 

opportunity and inarriage (both » .143); satisfaction (-.098) ; campus organizations 

_ _ _ — ^ _ _ ^ • . . ^ . 

(-.069); courses] (.066) ; and participatibh (-.057). I)evelopnent/ rbutxxiizatxon, 

^ . ^ _ ^_ ■ _ _ . i 

instnxmental c^^inication, integration, and distributive justice had total 

effects below .05 f^ich are geneCTlly consider^ as not meaningful (Land, 1969)^ 

and thus were hot ranked in Taide 4- . — - 

Discussion of the Iitdufftri^t ^odel of Student Attrition z^ . " • 

t _ * " > 

_. _. _. .. ■ : .._ • . . • 

The findings fbr , the regressions indicated hy the path model and the 
total causal effects of the determinants aiid intervening variables have now , : 
been described. The~£scussibn will be MvxHed into tw pa^ts. _ First # the 
general findings for the industrial model of student attrition will be pre^ehied.-; ' 

This will b^' followed by^ di^ssibn of the findings for the individual vari- .** . 

. TA : ■ i . : ' f 

ables. . . - " - 

' • • Ok ; _ ' ' 

In general, the model of attrition developed in this papet, based on the 
Price/Mueller model of turnover -itnwork orgemizations,^ Was supported by the. 

estimation procedures. Eleven of tha-j^^lve determiiiants were related to satis- - 

_ „ . ^ _ 

factioh in the predicted fashion (i.^. nine were significantly related^arxd two 

(opportunity and marriage) which were not expected to be significantly related 

in fact were hot sigjfiif icahtly Irelated) ^ The determinants accounted for 23 

percent of the variance in student satisfaction. The twelve determinants in 

. * * ' - * Pit 

the Price/Ntoeiier model accounted for. 26 percent of the variahce^ih job satjS- 
fac^on, but behaved in a math different fashion. Only two of the determinants 
significantly related^jtb student satisfaction or job satisfaction behaved in 
the same — routinization was negatively related to satisfaction and p2u:ticipatidh 

o ^ - ' -18 
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was positively refuted to attrition- Otherwise^ the results differed^ 

students, the pay surrogate measures (development and grades) were the besi 

* ' /' 

predictors of satisfaction^ while for mir'ses (the subjects in the Price/^lueller 

' / 
^n6del) rbutinization and instrufflentai ccaisnuhicat,^^^^ were the ^st pr^ictofs. 

instrumental conaaunicatibn was not significantly related to satisfaction for 
Students, while pay- was not 'significantly relat^ tb satisfaction for nurses* 
Satisfaction and the determinants accounted for 19^ percent of the variance 
. in intent to stay for nurses and 26 percent of the variance in intent to leave 

for students. For nurses, satisfaction^ general training, kiixship responsibility, 
: opportunity and pay h^ a statistically significant influence on intent, while 
for students, practical value, opportunity for inarria^ev' can^us organizations, 
grades, satisfaction, and distritwtive justice had a s^fiisticaily si^ificant 
influence on intent. For both grot^s, pay (or j^y sxirrogates) > satisfaction, 
and the environmental variables relates! to opportunity and to family (or future 
family) had significant influences on intent. The relative cohtfibutions of 
-the variables in the tw3 regressions differed. Specifically^ for nurses, satis- 
faction had the largest influence on intent, while for students, satisfaction 
vias signific»itiy*related to attritipn, hwt had only about one fourth as much 
influence on attrition as did practical value. . _ -\ 

In the Pric^^ueller niddel^ three variables were significantly related to 
turnover (opportunity^ generai training, and intent) aind accounted to 18 percent' 
of. the variance in turnover, in this study of attri^bh^ four vafiiibles (intent, 
grades^ courses, and jnarriagej were si^^ficantly related to and accounted for 
48 percent «^ the variance in attritibhi Intent was the best predictor in both 
cases. The^ e^cpiained variance ^s due largely to the intent variable^ and the 

0 

explained variance is higher in this stxidy because the -zero-order ^"fco^eiatibn 
between intent ahS drbpbixt was higher here (.673) than for f^ice/>!uel3fer (.404). 
' . \ ' 1 n ' • 
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in bbthN^stances, the deternsiaaats did hot' eiiplaih Ihe variance in intent very' 
pii (Price/Mueller = .19; this study ^ .26). ias^d on another study (Beaii, 
1981) the addition 'Of more attitaidinai vafiatoies besides satisfaction is probably 

.indicated in order to increase, the aifiSiht of e^laihed variance in intent. 

. -- - -- _ . - > ' - - - f . _ . ' , 

Comparison vrLth one other study is also informative i Bean (1980) u^ed a 

similar ioDdel to estimate attrition at airother. major midwes^em university. 

In. a regression using 26 ^iabies^ the findings, were' the same (in terms of 

direction of the effect khd iignificaj^/nbhsig^ the feiationship) 

for grades^ practical yalue^ development^ routinizationr instrtraental communis 

- . ; _ _ • ^ 

cation^ >hd op^rtuhity. Zero-cprder correlatibns are presented in the Appendix 

for 13 variables %iSich were the same for this study and Bean {1980][^ as well 

as for seven variableis. from Price ^ahd Hueller lih press) . The consistency of 

the correlations betweeh.the data presented hete surf in Bean (1980) is remarkably 

high. Using the qprreiatibns between the determinants satisfaction as data 

points, 93 percent of the variance in the^ correlations in one data set can be 

explained by the correlations in the other. WiSt the correlations between thb 

ihd|pehdeht variables and intent to leave as data points, 94 percent of the 

variance in the correlations is explained. Thea^ data^ taken from fewo different 

institutions two ye^s apart, indicate a high degree of stability in the relation- ^ 

ships between these determinants and the intervening "Variables, enhMcihg the 

validity of bo^ studies. Greater differences exist afiU^hg the correlations 

between the determinants and dropout because dropout was operationaiized differently 

in the different studies. The chief difference between these two studies is the / 

zerb^rder correlation between intent to leave and dropout, in the earlier study 

it was .456, and in this study it laas .673. There are t>^ possible reasons for 

this. In the first study, the data was gatherid toward the^end of the first 

semester of #the freshman year. Intent was a dichbtcOTbus variable based on who 
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returned and mjs registered the next fail ^; some nine robpths i^t^r; In the 
ciarreht study* data bh intent was gathered in April and registration data was 
gathered in )^gust and the fbllburihg March.* Since the Majority of students 

dropped out over the summer, intent was a prediction of behavior four months- 

- ^ ' -- ' - - -- - - - '\- - - i 

ahd hot nine xnbhths later. For this reason, students in the current study fared 

better at predicting their dropout behavior because less time >^s involved . 

' between data collect ion on intent and registration or drbpout. 

Discussibh of me Tindin^-fo 



fhteht to Leave . Based oh previbus studies and on theory, intent to| le*ave 
was «cpected to have the greatest influence on dropout.* This was fbuhd to be 
the case in this study. The det erminan ts and satisfaction were f^nd to make 
ah independent cbhtributibh to dropout of .033; the determinants, and satis- 
faction and intent to leave jmade a joint cbhtxiljutioh ofv.JSO; ^d; intent xhade 
an independent contribution of .303 to the total eacpiained variance of .486. 
By. itself^ intent cbiild explain 45.3 percent of the variance in dropout. This 
finSii^ m^es the use of the intent variaibie in future studies of attrition based 

> J . . , . , . ' 

on survey research almost mandatory. Bie location of intent in the industrial 
model of student attrition is well justified. 

Satisfaction . Based bh the mbdei of turnover, satisfaction was ^expected 
to have th^ greatest influence oh intent tb leave 'oi'^hy bf the variable's in 
the model. This was not found to be the case for students^ Satisfactibh had 
a significant negative influence on intent to leave, tat five other variables 
had higher beta weights indicating a greater influence on intent than satisfc^q^on 
had. On the other h£md> "Eleven 6f the twelve determihahts were; related to 
satisfaction in the expected fashion. Satisfaction %^s only ranked sixth in 
total effects -oh drbpbut. Ah elaboration of the industrial modei> present^ 
elsewhere (Beah^ 1981) > suggests that satisfactibh shbuld.be bhe of several 



attipidihal^6^6vi^me variables^ lAich 'siK>uid be included in this model in the 
' sasie location as satisfaction~intervening between^ the determinants and intent 
-to leave; - , 

Grades^ : Practical Value and Development (Pay Sorrogate^feagiaras) , These 
three meatsures, each with a distinct identity of ^its own, jDut each treated in 

the model as a. Rind of payment for the ^tudght, cbhtributai sighificahtly ip 

' . J . A • 

one or more of the regressions with satisfaction^ intent to leave or dropout 

zrs'the criterion. Grades hrls significant in all six regressions in Table 3, 

and i^s second most important in total effects on dropout. Practical value was 

sighific^tly related to satisfact^ioh^ intent to leavfe and dropout^ except in 

the regression of dropout ott ail the other vari^ies in the models Development 

was found to have the most influence on satisfaction, but was not si^ificantly 

related to intent to leave or dropout. This set of variables shbxild prbbablS^ 

be entered into the path model as variables in their own right. In fact^ they 

ifl^ht all be considered as outcomes of the educational process, and be entered 

along with satisfaction as intervening i^isUbles, as suggested earlier (Bean, :1981a) . 

Total effects for these variables indicate that grades was second in importance 

; _' \ ' 

^ 

to intent in its influence on intent to leave, and practical value was ranked 
third; Development did not have total effects above .05, and thus may not be 
important in e^^laihihg^drc^ut, but clearly was in^rtaht in explaining satis- 
faction. The inclusion of these varia£les in future studies sec^s well justified. 

Rput i n iz at i on , Houtinization had a| signif iccoit negative influence oh 
satisfaction,, but this influence %^s the lowest bf the nine determinants signifi- 
cantly related to satisfactibru It was hbt related to intent br dropout. 
Although very i^pbrtcuit in the Price/Mueller model, rbutinizatibn tb a student 

undoubtedly means something different than routinization to a nurse, its inclu-^ 

- _ - _ _ -- - _ I - - ' • , 

sibn in future studies is hot well .justified oh the basis of this study. Rbutihi- 

zatibh fbr studSits may indicate students who have develbped mature study habits-- 
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* ._ .:> __ _ 

students who schedule their, tisie weii. Thui • students %^ find school, highly , 

repetitive and thus boring may be* in the ,sSm^ category of roiitihisatioh ais tlfcse 

students vfto are delighted with school and schedule Sieir tiie precisely to get , 

the most out of it. Butxire rese«u:ch ;ttight focus on the study S^bits issue 

rather than cm routixiizatioh, per se. - ^ ' ■ '_ f 

I. 

Instrum en tal Ccfflmiunicati6n» : This v^iable was not sigSificantJ,y related 
\ ' to the intervening or the dependent. variable, ^niis is probably due to the • 

* * . f^y in vrhich fcte triable f^s operational ized. kribwihg rulks -is not similar 

to khowir^ how to use equipineht or procedures related tb: a job^ In the' future, : 

- ^ the variable should b^ oper^tionalized related' to knowing how-to perform as a 
*• ' * ' • » ^ 

student, e.g., how-to study, how to z:ead, how to %g:i te, how to use the library, 

etc.- 

Participdti6h > ^ This variable had a significant positive relationship with 

. ' "4 ^ • ' 

satisfaction, but contributed little to the understanding of satisfaction. The 

importance of this vari^Ie may not emerge by the middle to -the end pf the-< 

second semester of th^ freshman year fbr a student. That is, a student may not 

expect to participate in/decision. making until later years in college.- Table 2 

_ _ _____ _ _ _^ _: ,___■/'.._ ^ _ . _ _ * 

indicates that there was only a snall-anount of participation, for freshmen in 

* this sample. The variables however^ was ranked ninth "in total effects on dropout. 

Ihtegfatibn. Integra^on^ or having close £riexids> had a Snaii bat signifi- 
cant positive relationship with satisfactxon/'^but was not delated to intent to . 
I ' , t leave or drojpdut si^iif icantly. Thl^ finding w^l cbhsist^t with that of -Price" 

^hd^ueller> but contra r^to the expectations of .Tihto (1975). >6f Spa<^ ^971). _ 
■ One prdSlem may be in -operationailzatipn of the' variable. It may- be(*that the 

student's interjJretation'of ciose^friend^' varies %d.dely, or that everyone cl^ims^ / 

•* * ■ > - ' . * ' • . ^» ' . y 

to have close f^ien^s, regardless of how closq these friendships are. .Finally, 

a close friend who is a poor jstudeht ds hot likely t© be a goPd influence an 

■ - ' -■} ' . ■ * \, • • ' ■ " . ■ 
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the respondent;- It^y ii^rtant to cbhtrbl.fbr ihteractibn^ effects based 
Oil student sulxnilttres before ,ftilly> understanding the inf lugnce of having close, > 

i friends on s^tisfac^^n and drooDut. . ' ' 

^ ' ' ^* - _ ' - • '. .» , 

Having tte courses one %«aht^ to take was sighificeuitly related 



to satisfactiph in the pr€4icted direction bpt had ^ signifi€;ant 



'. influence on dropout. It-is cot e^sy^to escplaih this tind^ng. . Rerhaps it is 

_______ : • _ * ^ • _ ' _' ' "^_ ' - _ ' 

f^^due to cognitive dissonance. That: is, studeat&» like the courses bffer^> but 

either dp fworly i^ them> or /^e'ljpt allowed to t^cfe :a^ fresteen, or are 

clos^ out of t|iCT. / Finding thraseives ih ttis^^S^^anr positdoh,V'they withdraw 

-_ a ^ - . < f ' * , _ _ j _ 

from it by\drcrpping ^but of ^hbbl. Gbursee ws rank^ eighth in . total effects 
on dropout. '! ' ' . ' • 

-_,_-■; "-_ - -~ ^ _ ■ ^y. ij'^:?^ ^ • 

-Distributxve Justice . ? A similar finding occtirred with distt-itxitive justice.' 
^ It has a positive significant relatioxishfp to satisfaction ,.^lsit also a signifi- 

'.c£it positive relationship to intent po JLeave*- The problem xnay be in the way 
^ 'the variable is operatioxtalized. The fairness in the way one is treated may 

* - ' - _ 

hot be central ixx the. response of the subject. The response may be to what was 
' ^ consideresi ms -fair'^or unfair~e.g. whether bhe^likes one's grades^ or academic 
rifil^s, :-br, scholarship for lack thereof }. this variable aiisb^may become important 
;only*%ifien onfe has had more experience -witA thee institution.^ 

r . ' ^ _ . ^ ^ ^ ' _ • _ 

. M ember s h i p s in C am pus Organi z atioifc /This vari£^ble, only tahgehtially 
related to the turnover ixWel, was. found \jo be significantly related to satis- 

faction^ intent to leaver and; to dropout when only the determinants Were in the 

. . \ ' ') ' 

ec^at^oh. ^ It ^s' ranked.- seventh overaii in influencing dropout. This variable 

may be one element 6lf What TintO (1975) considered as social integration, and 

Should definitely be eacplbred further. » > 

C^>pbrtunity Ind- Marriage ^ These t%*6 "ehvizbnmentai-- variables played a 
* * .* ■ * * j 

. fairly prominent rbie in the- industrial model of student attrition, and were 



tied for fourth, after intent ^ grades^ amd practicai vadue^ in influeiwe on 

. ^ - _ - - ^- - i . ^ ' \ 

dropout. Although not sbinethihg in which the ijistitution can easily intervene, 

, it is i^ortant tb realize that the envirdiieht In **ich ah institution finds 

itself can exhibit an igspjgrts&nt influei^e on student behavior, ,^ Most past .JsftXiclies 

of studeflt attrition have not dealt directly with environmental influences on 

student behavior. Bised on this finding for the^^Jidustrial iSDd<§l, such influences 

Should be assessed. Otherwise, an institution may invest heavily in a project 

which may \j>hlyr slightly alter a student's intent to leave or dropout, since - 

students are being pulled away frbm^ and hot pushed out of, the institution. 

Conclusions - 

The overall conclusion to be drawn from this study is that much can be 
learned about student behavior frdm the study of «ni>royee behavior in wbrfe oraani- 
zations. The structure of the model of turnover^ and to a IMfe extent th^ 
variables in the Sod^l, have been usefai in organizing this data oh student 

•_ » _ _ __ __■ _ .__ 

^ attrition and providing some insights into the longitudinal process of student 

attrition. The significant paths in the models indibSted by the regressions. 

presented in ^able 3, are largely consistent with the «pectati6ns of how the 

: / ^ _ ; 

model should operate based oh Pigxire^. Thus, the^Use of a model of turnover 

in work organizations for the study of student attritjioh is viiKiicated. 

^e clfief difference between the findings for Price and^ Mueller (ingress) ; ' ^ 
and this study was in the effectiveness of intention as an intervening variable 
to influence dropout or turhbyer decisions. This difference was probably due 
to the shorter time interval for students than for nurses between gathering the 
data oh the determinants and the data on dropout. Secondly^ altiK>ugh Price and 
Mueller attempted to make a model that ms '•inclusive- of all inq;?6rtant deter- 
minants, specification errors (leaving but inqpbrtaht determinants or including 
unimportant determinants) are a way of life in. the scKjial sciences: Despite 
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the cc^if^S^^a^veiy high anSDurit of esipiained variance iii the drbfbut^ study 

of that was due to the inclusion of the intent variable.. Since cmly about 25 

- . * ■ • ' ' ' / * 

{■ ■ • ^ • . • 

percent of tte variance in intent to leave iias^^iainedr the industrial model 
Of Student attrition does not explain the ^uriance of this intervening variable 
as well as other studies using the synthetic aibdel of student attrition (Bean, 
c). In the synthetic models the pay siirrogate measures wouid^ each be 



consider^ as outcomes of the educational process, and be located in the ncdel 

as eiidogehbus variables between the determine tfts and iiiteht to leave. In fact/, 

- _ - _ _•_ ^ _ ' ' _ 'S' 

in one estimatibh of that model (Beah> 198]^F satisfaction was omitted as ah 

intervening varia^e without a significant loss in the explained vaariance of 

intent to..;^l;eave. Thus, although ixiitiaily useful as an organizing cdnc<^pt, 

the industrial model is hot sufficient to"* explaih the dropout prbqess. It was, 

>L:1._'__ ^. 1_ ; o ^ 

however, incorporated as one element in the synthetic model (Bean:, l$81a) « 

^- - - - ----- - -------- ----- - ' - : ' 

CoiBpared to othex^ studies of attrition -using regression t%hniques ^(Spady, ^ 

1971; Terehzihi axkd Pascarella, ]i$79; Cb|>e and Hahha, 1975:13) the explained 

variance for thig' study is quite hi^. As indicated earlier> thTs is .due lairgeljr^ 

to one variable — xbtent to leav^ — but also benefited from the inclusion of 

deteriiiihahts such as Opportunity and practical valife, both of which were con- 

, y ^ 

ceptualized as beihg borro^^'frbm the litex^atu^ oh turnover^ hot' from studies 
of student attrition; This is the key. ^ere is a tremendous aroount^o be 
learned about universities from the study of other types of organizations, 
with brgahizatibhal theory as a guiding force, and.-^ith the multitude of empiri-: 
cal studies bf work brgahizatiohs to chbpse from, the marriage between institutional 
researcher and this body of knowledge should be a f^itfui one. 
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ii betemiinants^' abcbrd^ :to the definition prb>d.ded 1^ Price {1977/ p. 24) , 
••are analytical variables which are believed to produce variations in turnover 
for any cnriteriohl . . . Like the co^eiates, the det«minants are included in^ 
s^^ i en ts (ca lle d .^ pro posit i ons?) i ^ cH l in k t he m to tu gnov 4&r^^ Propo sition — -~- 



are ^cpiana^ry statements, fd:^ea8 eB^^^ generalizations are descriptive 
^ statements. ^^^^ i^^ propositions are theorej^cal stat^ents, 

whe7eas^eni>iric«a are factual statraentl . . • Correlates are 

the indicators to %*ich turnover is related . . . The en5>irical generalizations 
which &ssix>dy the correlates describe » whereas tl^ |)rpp6siti6h8 iwhich embody the " 
detennihants e3cplaih >* thus^ co^elates are related to a critexion, but^ are 
not^ass^tti^ to^ ®^ criterion varjt^s; determinants are ejected to 

;:^ause be suitable for ej^^laiiiihg why the criterion varies. 

Race may correlate dropout behavior^ but race does ^ ^lain dropout 

rates differ for m^bers of ^f f^ent races, ft failure to. perceive one's 
education as being of practical valued to the extent that it is relatai to , 
dropout, would help ex^ldd^ why a student drc^s out. «Thus^ race %iould be a 
TOrrelate and practical value would be a determinant of attrition. 
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Tabie i 



DetenniMnts and iiitemhih^ Vahables^ isfinitions and Measures 



'Variabi^', 



Definition 



I of 
Items 



Snpie Iteos; 



' I . ' ■ 

Do yoQ expect to return ^.to ^ )mt- 
versity next ^17 Do you expect to 
be Mirblled at tbis unimsity | he 
y ear fr d aiod a y? n 



Intent tw The eitiaated iikeiihood ^scontinuinf one's ■ 2 
Liave Hibenhip in: the organiMtion 



Satisfaction The degree to which a student lites being a 4 
ft student 



Grides 



Practical 
Value 



University grade point average (pay surrogate • , 1 
nasurej 

The _digr« to uhich one' s educations beiiwS 2 
usefiil for getting a job (pay surrogate neasure) 



Deveibpnent » The degree to which sel.f-deyelcpKnt is achieved 4 
tiffbugh education (pay surrc^ate. jaeasure) 



iloiittniijatioi- nil denee ee idiich teiii; a stiideiit Is te^- 
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HOW iucit do you agrge or disagree 
idth each of the following stateients 
about your being a student? I find 
real enjopent in being a student} I 
consider being _a student. rather un- 
pleaiantf I definitely dislike being: 
a student; Most days I an enthusiastic 
about' being a student. 



What is your cunni^itive grade point 
average at 'tiiis .university? 

Bow useful do yortbink your education 
here will be for getting: ' Future 
aipibynent? ' A rally good jcib? ■ ' 

ROW much inpct do you think attending 
Ihis uniVersi^ will have in your 
developn^nt in eaish of the following, 
areas? Knowing yb^ Using inter- 
personal skills; Seeing alternative • 
points of view: Meddng ivalue judgments. 

To what extent do you feel tiat each of 
.tiie follomng aspects of casps life is 
Hutine, that is/ done in the, sane way^ 
every day? ftcademic program; fiaily life 
Sbcial life; _ • . 



■• t: • 



i« 1 (OontinQedl 



rami 



Defihitidh 



items 



^anpii it'ens 



'V'.'.i.'.'-: 



instronntai the degree to «hioh infbmation about iseing a 2 
^ Ooononication student is tranraitted by the instit(tti6n to ' its 
♦ . students 



'The degree of power that ah individual exercises 2 
iii classrbdn decisions ' ' ; 



How well ^inforned are_you Abfliti' 
Jcadenic rules here; 'Social riiles 
here? . ! . . 

Here is a list of soae. dwisions which 
Are oiade at apst univ^sities. Please 

■jndiciteJwWd 



actnalte haw in makiiig thele, decisions:' 
Kinds, of course assipiiehts} aaouiit of 
course 



lotegrat^n . degree ftb which, an' indiv^ close 
' '.frieflds anong-p^ 



Ororset 



pypt -.71)6 degree to wljich a Stiideht i| integrated 
Organization^ into the co-^ritilar^aptivitjji. i thev 



institution 



in the orgaaizstioi^^ s 'eo^iroii^ 



f 



; The iegrie tp which a itudent views the content ^ 1 
o^tlie- ciirricului aa'deiir^^ 



Distrilxitiye " the degree to which rinpdt and^shneot are ' 3 
Jiistifie " related to the amount of iii^ int& the student 



2- 



Iterriac|e. V _ 'The likelihood'of *inairyi^ ^ 2 



are: In yo^ classes; Rpom^g; or 
live near you in the building or houset; 
In ex^imieular aetiHtiis with yoii? 

> , . - ' - ■» 

T^ what extent does this university of ftt' 
thi courses ^u want to talce? 



^;what extent: ari each of ^ following 
things dohe' iiirlj^ at this university 
(S your, opinion)? Enforcenent of 
academic mes (e.g., against cheating) j 
Grading; Awarding scholarships. 

How lahy caipus organizations do you - 
belong tb? . 



i'J 



How difficult do you think it. wuld be 
for you to: leave thiMniversity and 
do each of the following: ftansfer 
'to iu»tha college^ 'univeriityV.br . • V 

t^sf er to a college 
or university as go6d as thi« one? » 

tow likely, are ybii ttf get iarri^i iii " ' 
the next year? " Before 'graduating? : 



It 



2; .673 - 



4. . -.270 -.204 .206 - 
5. -,235 -.394 .282 ^143 



6. -.151 -.227 .361 .iiO .341 . - 

7" .043 ^118 -.113 .004 -.u| -.041 .. - 

^8. -.028 -.077 iia .062 440 .194 -.0S9 

9. ^.075 -.077 .110 -.-653 , .020 ^95 -.037 .0*7 ^ 




10. -.09f -.i7r ;20^ ;ll^:.162 -.082 .199 ..126 - 
41. ..074 -il .302 .123 :37r^ .297...U2 .163 -.052 



'.111 — ' 

n. .010 -.021 ' .167 -.b46 .225 ;1S3 .031 .093 . .048 ^007 .253 - 

ti. -.173 ^224 2W^^ '134 .128 -.092' ,081 .002 .232 .105 -.018 - 

14; .188 .244 >.093 '..033 -.12^ -.140 .056 .032 S062 -.062 -.127 -.029 ..R5 

is. .178t .154 S«i -.075 ^.005: -.012 -.046 i»3 -.078 -.007 -.OlO' .028 -i057 



;047 




SS:\ ^ 7.71 3.00 1.30 1.9 7 3.52 2U 3 1.44-,1.>9 ?.25 1.82 _1.53 .MO 



■Si 
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Table 3 



REGRESSION 



JSTANDKnDIZm COB FOR DROPOUT/ INISNT! 10 LEAVE 

Aim ^SJ^ISFACTICII l^S 0BPERDE8T (l|i>820r ' i . 






Satisfactiol 
(1) 


c . Intsnt to Leave i 

(2) ^ (3) i 


'■'I 

(4) ^ 


Dropout 


••• (6) . 


■ -Practical V^ilue 


.lis*** 

.075* 




_ ■'■-ftaji**^'-''^*'^ 
— ••OO 


W-.213***'. 


■ ^'.178***- 


. 020 


developnent 


.227*** 




— . O5o 


- -.048 ' 


- ' " . ' ■•^:^;' 


" *.0.03 


: Itoatinizajt:4.ofi 


-.065* 






0.15 


.008 


- -•024 V 


f '^struifieiital 


.028 


- .ou . 


'•iOOS 


■■ ^ i 
? .002 


^005 ^* 


^•,010 1 


.Farticipa 




-.043 


-.038 


-.060 


.f.D54 


-•030'^ 


rflzitegration 


• .093** J 


-^053 


-.045 


-.014 


-.005 


.024 f 




.133***^ 


-.020 ; 


-.009 


.ib6d 


* .073* 


.079** 




^086** 

• WWW 


.059 


, .066* 






. 001 ^ 


^Ca^as Organiza^ons 


.088** 


-.110*** 


-Vl03** 


"^*P^3* ' ■ 


-.064 


.002 


Qi^rtunity 


-.008 


i? .173**» 


y .1^3** 


.144*** 


V .143*** 


.032 


Harxiage 


; -.043 


.127*** 


.124*** 


il45*** 


:i .141*** 


.061* 


Satisfaction 






-.oil* 




? -.'o«*. V 


-.046 ; • 


•-- ■ 
Int^t tOi Leav^ 






■ i 






. i644***'i' 






.266 


.271 ' 


.176 


.lis 


.4^6 




^ ■ 

; .232 ' 


* .255 - 


."259 


. .164 " ; 


^ a7o 


■ ^^77 ' . 



:*p < . 05 

**p''l .01 

***i> t .001 
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-*«a&l« 4. DIREef^ imifBSt, MP TO^jtt EFTECTS ON DROPODT AMD 
' RMOC ZH DinWEIICiNG DROPOUT (li«820) 
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Deterninants 



Direct 'V 
' "^fficti Satii- tot«t Satisfaction 
on Drppoqt facti)pn to Xii^ve and Int^t 



Totai 
Effects 



Rank 



Intent^ Laava 

Satiifactidh 

Clrades 

Practical Vaiue 

Oevelopoent 

Rbutihizatibn 



instnmientai 



.644 
>.046 
-.139 

.020 
-.003 
-.024 



-.S52 
-.060 
-.19T 



.033 



.007 
.004 

.012 
.003 



^644 
-.098 
-.206 
'^.181 
.009 
.012 



1 

2 

3 



CcoDanication 


.010 




-.006 


-.001 


.003 




ParticifMition 


-.030 




' -.,024 


-iO^ 


-.b57« 


9 V 


.Integration 


.024 




- -.029 


-.005 


-.010 




^^^-';l3burses • 


.y .079 




-.006 • 


-.007 


.066 


8 


Distributive JUstic^ 


.dei'vj 




.043 


-.004 


.040 




r ^ ^ ^^ui^^ ^rtahizatioAs 


.002 


... 


-i066 


. -.005 


-.069 


7 








.111 


.000 


. .143 


4.5 




> .06i 






.002 


.143 . 


4.5 
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APPENDIX. < f K irKt^ »''^ " tESO^'OS^fESL FOR TOREE STODIES^ 







■ SATISFACtlC»I 


L- INTENT TO EEflyE^ . 1 


1 mo'^^/'m^ifJik^ * 






P/M 


B.O^ 


B.l . 


P/H 


B.O 


B.l 




1 P/M 


B.b 


B.i 


[• ■ . 




(1) 




{3} 


(4) 




(6} 

"V 


> 




(8) ^ 




r Intent to Leave 


- 
















.404 


.456 


.673 


\ <' 

■ Satisfaction 










-•300 


4^59 






-.145 


-.212 








.181 


206 

• A WW - 


H 


-rl65 - 

• ^ ww 


-.204 

• *,.wtB 




' N 


-.119 


-.270 


Practical Value 

•i 


N - 








• MX ' 








-fee- 


— . ^oD 


pevelopmeht 




N. 


.389 


/.361 




-.254 


rv527 


■ 






-,151 


Rdutxntzation 


-.374 


-.252 


-;ii3. 


.063 


.150 


.118 




.005 


-.028 


-043 


Ockiiminicatlon ^ 


- ,293 


.145 


.148 


-.145 . 


-.073 , 


-.07?' 




-.074 


' .03^ 


-.028 . 


'Participatibh 


.238 


.101 


.110 


-.117 


.068 ^ 


^77, 






.026 ■ 


.075 


integration 
* 




.060, 


.211 


.207 


-.035 


-i 183 - 


-.17? 




-.Oil 


-.075 


-.097 


> ^ _ .. > J ■ ' _ ■ _ ' I.' 

vDistribujtive Justice 


.oeo 


. .173 


.167 


-.046 


-.076 . ' 


-.;02li 


r ■ 


-•0?*'. . 


-.077 


.oia 


Canqpus Orgahj 


Lzatibhs 




.199 


.204 


N . 


>.228v 

* ■. • • , ■ 


-.224 






-.148v- 


^.173 


• ■■ >■ 

^^pbrtunity ^ 




-.031 


-.120 


-i093 


.169 


\ t 

■ .335 




'/ 


;t87 


.144 


.188 
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Key: P/H Price and. Hiiellerr in press; B.O • 

^r the Price/Mueller study ^ ^Intent to -stay vas c! 
^ Selected on the basis of availably data. 
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• tWs, stuidy? N = jjp data. 
;b ilnteht to leaver* 4 
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